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PRACTICAL. 


VOCAL EXECUTION. 


In pursuing this subject in the preceding volume, we have taken up, 
in their regular order, the fundamental properties of style, giving to 
each as far as we have gone, that measure of attention which was con- 
sistent with the limits assigned us, by the character of our publication. 

The properties enumerated were six in number :— Tone, Intonation, 
Time, Articulation, Accent and Emphasis, and Expression. 

Under the head of Tone, we considered the formation of the voice, 
in regard to sounds in the abstract, without reference to musical scales; 
pointing out the various beauties, and defects, with the leading details 
of cultivation. Under the head of Intonation, we considered the voice 
in reference to musicat scales; showing that it is never in this respect, 
governed by an instinct of nature as many seem to suppose, but always 
by imitation, habit, instruction and experience ; and that early tuition 
therefore would suffice to enable all, the deaf and dumb excepted, to 
sing with more or less accuracy, the plainest and most familiar speci- 
mens of music. And from this statement, we inferred the great impor- 
tance of juvenile instruction. Our remarks under the head of time, were 
more limited, though somewhat of an analogous character; embracing the 
importance of this requisite, and glancing at the prevailing differences, 
and methods of cultivation. Further details, relating to this topic will 
naturally present themselves under the head of practical instruction. 

The importance of Articulation, was argued from the fact that the 
‘words in devotional music, are the constituted basis of song and 
means of edification. The powers of voice were here examined in 
reference to the simplest element of language, vowels, dipthongs, semi- 
vowels, mutes, aspirates, sibilants, syllables, and words. Errors 
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were pointed out, and @bvious methods of improvement proposed. 
There is no sufficient apology for the popular errors on this subject. 
The nature of the art itself, furnishes not the least excuse for the vocal- 
ist who continues to address the congregation in an unknown tongue. 
Even the bias of a wrong habit may be removed by an appropriate 
effort. 

Accent and Emphasis, so important to the simple purposes of melody, 
harmony and rhythm, were shown to be quite indispensable in refer- 
ence to the claims of vocal enunciation. The latter, without these 
requisites, would present nothing but dull successions of unmeaning syl- 
lables. Musical accent and emphasis, are to be greatly modified by the 
claims of language in this point of view—a principle fundamentally im- 
portant, and yet extensively misunderstood and disregarded. 

The preceding five general heads, embrace, as was observed, what is 
usually comprehended under the terms correct exeeution. Discipline of the 
voice in regard to special qualities, and in reference to scales, to time, 
and to verbal utterance, may result in forming a polished style of 
vocal execution; and this of course is a work which requires time and 
labor ; especially so in the case of adult pupils whose previous habits 
have been of the most unfortunate character, and where, perhaps, there 
is but little disposition to personal effort. The voices of children and 
youth are more easily formed: another important argument for juvenile 
cultivation. 

But mere accuracy of execution, embracing a polished style of vocal 
utterance, is by no means all that is required in devotional singing. The 
vocalist must have a style which is impassioned, and truly impressive. 
This was shown from the acknowledged principles of music, compared 
with those which prevail in literature and the arts; and from the nature 
and importance of the themes of song, as the divinely constituted 
basis of spiritual edification. This topic of discussion disposed of, the 
way was prepared for a somewhat extended examination of what is 
termed musical expression, which as the crowning excellence of song, 
was the last of the six fundamental properties enumerated under the 
general head of vocal execution. This topic is not yet fully discussed 
and we propose to give it in the present volume, all that measure of 
attention which it may yet seem to demand. 

The preceding brief recapitulation seemed indispensable as the basis 
of remarks which are to follow in the present volume. Those, how- 
ever, who have yet to learn the full importance of these topics, might 
do well to furnish themselves with the first volume of this work, a few 
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Copies of which still remain for sale at the publishers. Occasional re- 
ference will continue to be made to those topics, as new materials come 
before us, in the course of our editorial labors. Every vocalist ought 
to be familiar with all the fundamental principles of his art. ‘Teachers 
should not themselves be ignorant of what they ought to communicate 
to others; if they desire to be useful in their employment, they must 
not content themselves with superficial acquirements. 

To resume the subject of expression: after some extended observa- 
tions of a preliminary nature, we instituted the threefold inquiry—What 
is musical expression? how is it to be acquired? and how inculcated 2 
In relation to the first of these points, expression was found to be in 
general any union of musical properties with mental thoughts and emo- 
tions, which under ordinary circumstances produces legitimate impres- 
sions, both upon the vocalist and and his hearers. This is in some re- 
spects an enlarged definition, and in others a confined one: enlarged in 
that, it embraces the whole catalogue of musical properties, and confined, 
inasmuch as it excludes a multitude of accidental or irrelevant associa- 
tions and feelings which are commonly mistaken for genuine sentimen- 
tality, or true devotion of heart. 

Music must not only interest us, it must affect us in a proper manner. 
The music of the imagination in order to be truly expressive, must ex- 
cite in our minds, the same mental creations, (if we be allowed the ex- 
pression,) that exist in the mind of the composer; while the music of 
the heart must bring its influence to bear upon the direct principles of 
spiritual edification. The christian worshipper is not to be led away by 
the mere associations of tastefulness, the creations of fancy, or the fic- 
tions of the imagination. As in prayer, in the reading of the scriptures, 
and in listening to the pulpit orator, his thoughts are to be called home, 
and kept from wandering, and his emotions and affections enlisted in 
the great themes of the gospel ; so in devotional singing, the music un- 
der the divine blessing, must be made to impress upon the mind and 
heart of the worshipper the precise thoughts and feelings which are sug- 
gested to the pious mind, by the words which contain the themes of 
song. The music of the church, therefore, like the eloquence of the 
pulpit, must be simple, chaste, dignified, and animated, if we desire it to 
be expressive, or truly edifying to the christian hearer. 

In the eleventh number of the preceeding volume, we considered the 
powers of emphasis under the influence of kindling emotion, as consti- 
tuting in the well trained vocalist, the true basis of expression. The prin- 
cipal forms of the emphasis, as adapted to the different passions and 
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emotions, were there explained and illustrated. Their importance is 
altogether fundamental.* In the twelfth number we spoke of loudness 
and softness, crescendo, and diminuendo, as other properties which have, 
under the right management, great influence in producing musical ex- 
pression. ‘This topic is scarcely less important than the preceding 
one ; especially as there is much mismanagement among musicians, re- 
specting it. ‘To become alternately loud and soft, to be increasing and 
diminishing the tone in a mechanical way, without reference to corres- 
ponding emotions of the singer and hearer, is by no means the way of 
enforcing just sentiments. ,The same principle prevails here, which is 
to regulate the emphasis of a vocalist or orator. But, not to spend far- 
ther time in recapitulation, we proceed to speak of other properties 
which remain to be considered. 

Il. Of Variations in time. We do not here allude to the general 
character which is given to uniform movements, whether slow or rapid ; 
nor to the unintentionai aberrations from strict time, which detract so 
much from the interest of ordinary performances. Surely the latter are 
distressing enough, without receiving the sanction of the musical theo- 
rist. Yet occasional variations made so as to appear intentional, are of 
great use amid changes of sentiment, which occur in a psalm or hymn. 
In one stanza, perhaps, we are furnished with spirited narration or des- 
cription, which, as the thoughts must be taken in their proper connec- 
tion, require an accelerated movement. In another stanza, we are pre- 
sented with some weighty considerations, or principles, or motives, 
which holding the mind in the attitude of leisurely contemplation, re- 
quire the movement to be retarded. The well known hymn begining: 


“ Salvation! O the joyful sound,” 


furnishes a striking example in point. The second stanza forms a per- 
fect contrast with the first and the third ; and every good reader makes 
not only a marked difference in the emphasis and in the volume of his 
tone, while reading them; but in the second stanza, he reads much 
slower than in the first or third. The vocalist should pursue a similar 
course ; and to this end, he should in his adaptation of the music, select 
some tune which like Barby, or St. Ann’s, can be sung with varied ex- 
pression. The first stanza should be sung in a vigorous, lively, and 
spirited manner, with the joyous emphasis, somewhat varied in its inten- 





* We beg leave, also, to refer the reader to “ Dissertation on Musical Taste,” and 
to remarks at the close of “ Musica Sacra.” 
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sity ; the first and second lines being also louder than the third and fourth. 
The second stanza: 


“ Bury’d in sorrow and in sin 
At hell’s dark door we lay,” &c. 


requires a very slow movement with the pathetic emphasis, in a subdued 
under tone, till the third line occurs, 


“ But we arise by grace divine,” 


when the voice, by degrees, increases its volume, and modifies the em- 
phasis. But the third stanza requires a sudden change in the move- 
ment, tone, and emphasis, all in the style of joyous exultation, increas- 
ing in vigor till the end. The hymn, as thus explained, embraces two 
distinct changes of time, the necessity of which, is so perfectly obvious, 
that a good vocalist would observe them almost with the certainty of 
instinct. Some persons, however, would make four changes instead of 
two, corresponding with the varieties of sentiment embraced in each of 
the first two stanzas ; and in the last stanza, would gradually accelerate 
the time of the movement. To do all this requires much skill, lest the 
performance should appear too irregular, or too mechanically artificial, 
for the purposes of devotional expression. 

Yet there are stanzas occasionally to be met with, and perhaps sepa- 
rate lines, which require changes of time. Take the following as ex- 
amples : 


“ Perpetual mercies from above 
Encompass me around : 

But Oh, how few returns of love, 
Hath my Creator found.” 


«My flesh shall slumber in the ground, 
Till the last trumpet’s joyful sound, 
Then burst the chains in sweet surprise 
And in my Saviour’s image rise.” 


Singers will differ somewhat in their practice, relative to such exam- 
ples as these ; but changes of time, of some sort, are plainly indicated 
by the sense: and good vocalists will not fail to observe them. Mean- 
while, the general regularity of the movement must not be too much in- 
terrupted by such changes as we have here contemplated. See the re- 
marks in our last number under the head of Merronome. 
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BEATING THE TIME. 


Tue object of beating time is to assist the pupil in mental calcula- 
tion. If the time is to be at all comprehended by the singer, he must 
learn to compute it; and while the voice is otherwise employed, the 
reckoning must be kept by the hand. Beating exercises should be con- 
tinued in the practice room, till they become entirely habitual. After 
this period they will not need to be inculcated: for the pupil will feel 
their importance and need their help. 

In public, however, the case is somewhat different. There the pre- 
sumption is, that, the performers have passed the full period of their 
pupilage ; and that time is so perfectly understood, as to supersede the 
necessity of visible computation. We do not say that such is the fact: 
we only say that it ought tobe so. Much gesticulation, even ina leader, 
is not very pleasant in a public assembly. It savors too much of dril- 
ling exercises. As often as it is necessary, let it be done; and at other 
times discontinued. 

But because beating is unpleasant in public performances, it does not 
follow that it is so in the practice room. Here it is quite in place. Pu- 
pils are apt to overlook this distinction. But the mistake is too obvious 
to need a moment’s consideration. 

As to methods of beating, we have formerly spoken at some length. 
For plain music, the simplest are the most preferable: but when the 
pupil is to be thoroughly drilled in movements which are highly rhythmi- 
cal, the motions are necessarily more complex. In some such cases, 
four and even six distinct motions in a measure, may be found necessary. 
Yet for all the purposes of plain psalmody two or three motions will 

generally suffice. It is scarcely necessary to add, that none but super- 
ficial minds are found to contend about the forms and varieties of mo- 
tion. Let the time be accurately computed; and let calculation become 
so habitual as to secure uniform accuracy. This is all for which any 
one need to contend: and thus much is indispensable. 





SUMMER REHEARSALS. 


It is a principal which uniformly holds good, that where singers ne- 
glect to meet for special practice, the style of the music greatly deterio- 
rates. How should it be otherwise ? No individual is to be found who 
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could neglect his voice without injuring it: and in the combination of 
individuals forming a choir, the principle, to say the least, is equally 
operative. The best choirs among us can never relinquish their prac- 
tice for any period of time, without suffering severely from the influence 
of such neglect. Yet the praises of Zion ought not to be left to languish, 
Churches as they advance in prosperity, ought to offer praise with in- 
creasing interest. Every hour we spend in our earthly pilgrimage, in- 
creases our obligations to the Father of our spirits, the Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls! We ought therefore to worship him with songs of 
increasing melody, gratitude, and joy. 

Thirty years ago, when the music of the American churches was cul- 
tivated by the young almost universally, on principles of mere amuse- 
ment, and display, and tasteful gratification; the churches wondered 
why the result of that species of labor was of so little avail. But since 
that secret has been found out, another which is equally important re- 
mains to be revealed to them—the necessity of continual practice. 

We would suggest, therefore, the propriety of either continuing musical 
schools through the summer, or instituting periodical rehearsals, or meet- 
ings for improvement in the absence of a teacher. Something of this 
kind is indispensable. In cities and populous towns, the importance of 
some such arrangement is distinctly seen: and amid the sparsest popu- 
lation of the country, the principle, no doubt, has the same measure of 
importance attached to it. Let the experiment be fairly tried. Once 
a fortnight, or at least once a month, even in the busiest season of the 
year, the singers ought to meet for special practice. Once a week is 
by no means too often. The praises of God are of consequence enough 
to demand some sacrifice of time and expense: and it would be well 
for the churches to look to this matter and make the necessary arrange- 


ment. 
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THEORETICAL. 
HARMONY. 


In treating of this subject in the previous volume, we noticed the 
origin and nature of musical scales, as connected with the principles of 
vibration ; refering to these same principles also, the general structure 
and the relations of fundamental chords. Of the: latter, as we have 
shown, there are three in each scale, very nearly allied to each other, 
viz: the tonic, dominant, and sub-dominant; which, according to 
their origin are common chords, alike in their structure, comprising 
the unison, fifth, and octave, but which for distinction sake, have in the 
practice of harmony, been made to differ from each other, in that the 
sub-dominant has its added sixth, and the dominant its added seventh. 
As these added notes, however, are sometimes omitted, in which case, 
each of the notes of the scale (the seventh excepted,) is allowed to carry 
a common chord, we proceeded to speak of the formation of chords, un- 
der the name of triads. The triads consisting, as their name imports, 
of three notes, (unison, third, and fifth, major or minor,) admit of a 
fourth note, which is the octave of the root or lowest note. 

Triads, as was shown in the next place, are either direct or inverted. 
They are direct when they stand in their primitive order as, C, E, G, 
C, or F, A, C, F, or G, B, D, G, in the scale of C major ; and they are 
said to be inverted when the root, or the rout and the third are placed 
higker in the scale than the other sounds. The first inversion of the 
triad C, E, G, C, for example, is when the fundamental C, is either 
omitted or thrown into the higher parts, leaving the series E, G, C, and 
the second inversion is when by a further arrangement of a similar na- 
ture, the intervals stand G, C, E, C, &c. A third inversion cannot 
exist among the triads, because the intervals, by a next remove, would 
resume their primitive order, as C, E, G,C. Triads are either major 
or minor, consonant or disonant ; and the first inversion is marked by a 
6, and the second by a6—4. For a fuller explanation of the formation 
and inversion of triads the reader is refered to No. 11. page 285 of the 
preceding volume. 

The next topic in order, is the inversions of fundamental discords: 
but before entering upon it, we shall give the reader an opportunity of 


observing the character of concords, direct and inverted, as they 
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are made to succeed each other, in strains of music Take the follow- 
ing as a specimen : 


Bree es ireciterirssice 


J 
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In analyzing the above chords, let it be observed, first, that those 
which have no figure attached to them, are direct, having their roots in 
the base; those in which the root is F, being tonic, these in which it is 
C, being dominant, and those in which it is B b, the subdominant. Se- 
cond, those chords which are marked with a 6, are first inversions, in 
which the root is contained in the upper staff. Accordingly, the base 
note A forms the first inversion of the tonic chord, while those marked 
in the same manner at E and D, form the first inversions of the domi- 
nant and sub-dominant. In the third place, those chords which 
are marked 6—4 are second inversions, in which both the root and the 
original third of the root are found in the upper staff. The base note 
C, thus marked, forms the second inversion of the tonic chord, while 
that of F, form the second inversion of the sub-dominant. 

Inversions, it will be recollected, derive their character from the po- 
sition of the bass note being changed. When the upper parts exchange 
places among themselves, such mutations are not termed inversions but 
mere changes of position which are not noticed in the naming of chords. 
The above example, for instance, may be thus modified, without acquir~ 
ing any new character as to the naming of the chords: 
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The reader with the above explanation before him, may write down 
other positions over the same base at his leisure, observing to maintain 
the identity of each chord, as respects the classification. Let him next 
turn to such plain tunes as Old Hundred, Dundee, and Sterling, and 
analyze the chords for himself, skipping those which have not yet been 
described and classified. This is an exercise of great importance, and 
one which we hope will not be neglected. The mind will thus be 
prepared for the next topic in a succeeding number. 


fe 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
PROGRESS OF SENTIMENT. 


We never feel so strengthened in our work as when the worthy clergy 
take a deep interest in the claims of devotional song, both as to matter 
and manner. One such individual, will do more than a hundred in the 
ordinary walks of life. The subject indeed has such intrinsic impor- 
tance, that little else should seem to be wanting to complete the work 
of musical reform, than for clergymen, as by one consent, to speak and 
act in reference to it, with energy, according to the exigency of circum- 
stances. Such a state of things is beginning to arise: and we do not 
despair of witnessing the consummation of so desirable a change. 

Our attention has been called to the subject at this time, by an ex- 
cellent address which appears in a Pennsylvania paper, as delivered 
by a Rev. Mr. Williams, who, it seems, drinks deep into the spirit of 
musical reform. A few extracts from the address will be highly accep- 
table to our readers : 


** Music deserves much more attention than it has hitherto received in 
this country, if we regard it merely as one of the fine arts, as an agree- 
able pastime, or as adapted to exert a salutary influence on the morals 
of a community. But that which invests sacred music with its chief 
importance, and sanctions its cultivation as a matter of duty, is the cir- 
cumstance of its being a prominent part in the instituted rites of divine 
worship. 

“‘ The primitive christians are said to have been distinguished for the 
simplicity and devotional fervor of their sacred psalmody. The hea- 
then denominated them ‘psalm singers,’ and are said even to have 
been attracted into their despised assemblies by the melodious strains of 
song, in which their burning piety vented itself. And the circum- 
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stances mentioned by Pliney, ‘ that they were accustomed, on a stated 
day, to meet before daylight, and sing among themselves a hymn to 
Christ as God’—not only proves that they did not confine themselves to 
an Old Testament psalmody, but illustrates also the high estimate which 
they put upon the privilege of assembling, in those times of bloody per- 
secution, to celebrate the praises of their divine Redeemer. 

“Nor is it without wise and substantial reasons that so much impor- 
tance is attached to devotional music, in the scriptures, and by the prac- 
tice of the primitive church. Music is the natural language of elevated 
emotion, and the only appropriate vehicle of expression for those 
high devotional sentiments which christianity inspires. Prayer is the 
proper language of desire or want—but praise is the expression of those 
more fervid emotions of the pious soul, which burst forth spontaneously 
in strains of inspiring song. No other vehicle is adequate to the expres- 
sion of such emotions. Music is therefore an indispensable part of di- 
vine worship. And inasmuch as the faculty of song is given to men 
generally, if not universally, and from its peculiar adaptation to the 
praises of Jehovah, we may infer this as its primary design; we are, 
therefore bound to regard it as a talent which none may innocently ne- 
glect or pervert, and the cultivation of which is of imperative obligation 
upos: all. 

“The happy influence on the other exercises of public worship, also 
illustrates the wisdom which has ordained its use. The song of praise 
at the commencement of the services, is adapted to tranquilize and ele- 
vate the minds of the worshippers, and thus prepare them, the more fer- 
vently to present their united supplications before the mercy seat. In 
like manner, the hymn before sermon, is suited to inspire the preacher 
with deeper interest in the sacred themes which form the subject of 
discourse, and to mellow and enliven the feelings of the hearers so as 
the better to prepare the ground for receiving the seed of the word. 
And so at the close of the exercises, when the hearts of the worship- 
pers have been deeply affected by the truth of God, and when the emo- 
tions of contrition, or gratitude, or joy, or love, or self consecration, 
have risen to a climax of intensity, how spontaneously and appropriately 
does the soul give vent to these swelling emotions in strains of song ! 
Thus the music of the sanctuary, infuses life, interest and vivacity into 
the whole of the exercises, rendering them more profitable to 
the worshippers, and more acceptable to God: and the absence 
of this part of worship would be felt in the diminished interest 
of the other services, very much as the absence of martial mu- 
sic would be felt in the field of training or of battle. Indeed it 
cannot be reasonably doubted, that other things being equal, the effi- 
cacy of the public means of grace, is increased or diminished very much 
in proportion as the music of the sanctuary is good or bad in its charac- 
ter. Who has not observed the marked improvement in the singing of 
a congregation in time of revival, or in seasons of unusual interest? 
And who can doubt that a general improvement in regard to musical 
cultivation throughout our churches, would be most propitious in its influ- 
ence upon our religious interests generally? If it be true that music 
has been ordained of God, as a prominent part of the worship which he 
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requires of men; and if the instituted means of grace, of which the 
music of the sanctuary is a part, are designed for our spiritual edifica- 
tion, it follows of course, that the character of our public praise is as in- 
timately connected with the prosperity of religion among us, as is the 
character of our public preaching or prayer. 

**In view of these remarks, how deplorable is the miserably low state 
of musical cultivation; and how prejudiciat to the interests of religion, 
the sad indifference and perversion of feeling on this subject, which are 
so manifest throughout the mass of our churches! An entire misconcep- 
tion seems to prevail in regard to the nature and design of this part of 
public worship. Instead of being held as the most solemn and deeply 
devotional part of the services of the sanctuary, it is practically treated 
as a mere interlude between the other exercises! In very many of 
our congregations, the drawling, lifeless jargon, which passes for praise 
to God, is so entirely destitute of melody, harmony and distinct enuncia- 
tion, and musical adaptation, as not only to present no temptaion to for- 
get the sense for the sound, but as to be positively painful to the ear, 
and destructive of all true devotional feeling. This is offering to God 
*the lame, the halt, and the blind:’ with such sacrifices he cannot be 
well pleased. There is reason to fear that much of what is offered up 
as praise in many worshipping assemblies, is little better than an 
‘abomination’ to the Lord, of which he is ready to say ‘ who hath re- 
quired this at your hands.’ 

* And yet, so little is the true nature and power of music understood, 
that multitudes are wholy insensible of the extreme impropriety of these 
abuses. Aud they will be unable to feel the force of the above remarks 
or of any other representations which might be made on this subject. 
T hey have never felt at all the soul-elevating power of sacred music 
rightly executed, and can have no sympathy with the feelings of those 
who lament over existing evils, and would seek a reform. Not a few 
are even opposed to any attempts to enlist the churches in efforts to im- 
prove the musical taste and cultivation of the community, on the ground 
that if music is well performed, people will neglect the sentiment ! 
Schools for improvement in sacred music, have accordingly, for years 
past, been surrendered into the hands of the youthful and ungodly, who 
have desecrated the solemn songs of Zion, by making them subservient 
to mere frolic and amusement. Very great misconception prevails 
throughout our churches in regard to the relative importance of the 
praises of the sanctuary. If preaching be dull and uninstructive, or if 
reading be substituted for it, they are indignant ; the prayers must be 
appropriately and devoutly offered up, or they will justly complain ; 
but any sort of jargon will answer for praise, and they will endure it 
with the utmost composure! In view of all these things, am I mista- 
ken in declaring my settled conviction that there is nothing in our 
churches which more imperatively demands reform, than the prevailing 
misconceptions and abuses in regard to the music of the sanctuary? 
And may I not be pardoned for suggesting that this reform is needed as 
much among minis/ers as people? We too often, iv sight of the whole 
congregation, set a pernicious example, by being otherwise engaged, or 
manifesting indificrence, while the praises of Jehovah are sung.—These 
things ought not so to be. 
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**A most important inquiry then arises—‘ How is this much needed 
reform to be effected?” I shall only make a few brief suggestions in 
answer to this question.’ 

‘1st. It is indispensable to any extensive and permanent reformation, 
that proper conceptions in regard to the true nature and design, and 
relative importance of sacred music, be generally diffused. It must be 
felt that instead of being a mere interlude in the services, praise is as 
really a part of divine worship as prayer; and that instead of being the 
least solemn portion of the service, there is no other part which requires 
so much silence, solemnity, absorbed attention and elevated devotional 
feeling as this. The pulpit and the press must be chiefly depended on 
for the diffusion of proper sentiments on this subject. 

“2 To sing the praises of Jehovah must be felt to be a duty of uni- 
versal obligation. It may be no more neglected than the duty of prayer 
or of hearing the word. ‘Young men and maidens; old men and chil- 
dren,’ yea, ‘ every thing that hath breath’ is called upon ‘ to praise the 
name of the Lord.’ If restraining prayer is an aggravated sin before 
God ; is not restraining praise an offence of equal turpitude? And do 
not the multitudes of mere listeners to the praises of the sanctuary, incur 
an amount of guilt of which they have no proper consciousness? 

**I am aware that it will be readily replied by many: ‘ I cannot sing— 
have no ear for music—am unacquainted with the tunes,’ &c. It 
would require more time than can now be employed, to notice fully 
these objections, I can only remark that philosophy and facts abundantly 
establish the position, that the faculty of song is as universal as the 
faculty of speech. The cases of apparent exception are to be ascribed 
wholly to the want of early and proper cultivation. 

**3 Much more attention must be given by the churches, to the cul- 
tivation of sacred music.—The science of music generally, ought to 
make a regular part of education, as in Europe, from the infant school 
to the university ; and the services of competent professional teachers 
ought to be more highly estimated, and more liberally rewarded. But 
the cultivation of sacred music should be taken under the special super- 
vision of the churches. Its great object is to secure the proper per- 
formance of one of the principal parts of public worship. Its improve- 
ment is intimately connected with the prosperity of religion in a con- 
gregation. Does not the singing school therefore demand the foster- 
ing care of ministers, elders, and leading members in our churches, as 
much as the sabbath school, or any other religious interest ; and should 
not all the children of the church be taught to sing, as much as to re- 
peat the catechism or pray ? 

“Tt is also proper and important that the best singers in each congre- 
gation be organized into a choir, who shall practice together in 
private, and be prepared to lead (but not engross) this part of the pub- 
lic devotions. The prevalent objections against choirs, have all arisen 
from certain abuses—which abuses are chargeable almost exclusively to 
the indifference of the churches in relation to this part of divine worship. 
Choirs have been composed chiefly of the young and thoughtless, be- 
cause grave and pious men and women, whose duty it was, have not 
taken the matter into their own hands. ‘The music of the choir often 
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lacks in propriety and devotional character, because the singing has 
been criminally given up to those who are strangers to devotional feel- 
ing. If the whole congregation would compose the choir, it would be 
so much the better ; but this cannot be expected until musical cultiva- 
tion shall have become much more general. So long as the mass are 
indifferent on the subject, the conduct of the singing must necessarily 
devolve ona few. And if these few were as they should be, among 
the most pious and respectable in our churches, if they would be patient, 
prudent and conciliating in their attempts to lead the congregation 
gently and gradually forward in improvement; if their enunciaticn were 
distinct, their adaptation skilful, and their whole performances truly de- 
votional,—not only would all objections to choirs vanish, but the happy 
influence of such improvement, would soon be acknowledged by all. 

“4, Finally. The crowning qualification, after all, for acceptably 
singing the praise of God, is the possession of true piety and high de- 
votional feeling. Genuine feeling is as indispensabie to the musician 
as to the orator. Mere music may be well performed by the voice of 
an infidel, or by an instrument, but this is not praise.—True praise con- 
sists in the impassioned enunciation of the emotions of a pious heart, in 
strains of appropriate music. Whatever may be our msical qualifica- 
tions in other respects, without lively devotional fecling, we cannot 
‘sing with the spirit and with the understanding,’ or ‘make melody in 
our heart to the Lord.’ If the prayers and preaching of an ungodly 
minister can be only a heartless form; equally so, must be the singing 
of an ungodly choir.” 


This is speaking in earnest and much to the purpose. Let the wor- 
thy clergy speak and act; and the reform will receive a mighty impulse. 
And will any remain silent in the midst of such awful mockery as they 
are often compelled to witness ! 


For the Musical Magazine. 


“ Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the scene returns, 
And with it, all its pleasures and its pains: 
Such comprehensive views the spirit takes, 
That in a few short moments I retrace, 
As in a map the voyager his course, 
The windings of my way through many years.” 


Task Book 6. 


Tue poet Cowper, notwithstanding the unlyrical character of most 
of his stanzas, must have had much sensibility to the charms of good 
music, and very just views of the power of mental associations in refer- 


ence to musical expression. Though he was probably neither a theorist 
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nor performer, he had a feeling heart ; and he had in this point of view, 
sufficient self-knowledge to enable him to trace uniform musical effects 
to their proper sources. ‘* Wherever I have heard a kindred melody,” 
he says. He speaks then of a general principle, which is uniform in 
its operations. He also felt its importance. What ‘ comprehensive 
views,’ what rapid and powerful trains of thought, what sweet and 
what painful recollections were awakened in his susceptible mind, all 
in a few moments of time. 

Cowper was not a solitary example. Every one who loves music 
feels the power of the same principle. Mental associations form one 
of the chief sources of musical enjoyment. Favorite melodies bring to 
mind almost with uniform certainty, “ kindred” trains of thought, and 
serve in this manner to awaken corresponding emotions. To the sons 
of pleasure, for instance, the notes of some favorite catch or glee, 
though faintly heard at a distance, bring to mind seasons of conviviality : 
and the merry tasteful notes of the violin, and the beating of the tam- 
borine bring equally to mind the sprightly dance and the splendid party. 
The man of war is equally roused by the blast of the trumpet, the roll 
of the drum, or the strains of a military band. And in dramatic music, 
whether at the opera or the theatre, these kindred strains are so closely 
imitated as to secure correspondent results. Whenever a kindred 
melody is heard, “ the scene returns, and with it all its pleasures and 
its pains.” The principle is a powerful one, and, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, uniform in its operations. The composer knows this, and 
avails himself of it without fear of miscarriage. 

But how shall these musical susceptibilities be formed, these mental 
associations be duly cultivated? Are they to be regarded as instinctive? 
Such inquiries are easily disposed of. There is in the human subject an 
instinctive fondness for musical sounds, which, by early, appropriate 
cultivation, ripens into musical taste or susceptibility. So there isa 
universal habit, instinctive no doubt, of expressing thoughts by articulate 
sounds as in speech. But who ever Jearned even the native dialect of 
any country, without instruction and observation? A wild man of the 
woods who should from infancy be shut out from the rest of his species, 
would still employ articulate sounds; yet could we overhear him, his 
articulations would be scarcely more intelligible to us than to the birds 
and beasts of the brute creation. There must be instruction and habitual 
observation ; and precisely similar it should seem, is the case in ref- 
erence to music. The native instinct for music, if neglected, becomes 
inoperative, and in some cases, almost entirely disappears; but by 
tuition and observation susceptibility is heightened and improved. 
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The limits of your Magazine, Mr. Editor, will not allow a full discus- 
sion of this interesting topic at the present time. I have brought it for- 
ward on this occasion, for the purpose of drawing two important infer- 
ences, relating to church music. 

1. If we are correct in the above theory, then it is easy to see why 
there is in our American churches, so little devotional interest connected 
with our public songs of praise. Mental associations in reference to 
singing have not been properly formed. The whole process of cultiva- 
tion needs to be Christianized. Pious thoughts and emotions, must 
through the power of constant habit, be associated with certain specific 
strains of music. In this way alone, can a proper devotional interest 
be secured. Popular strains of secular music, so certain in their spe- 
cific influence, should teach a lesson of wisdom to the friends of sacred 
music. How evident is it, that if the latter would promote edification 
by devotional singing, the whole process of cultivation must be con- 
ducted in a truly devotional spirit? I do not say that music may not 
for some purposes, be cultivated strictly as a secular science. This is 
admitted on all hands. But I do say, and I say it without fear of being 
mistaken, that the churches will never be properly edified by singing, 
till they avail themselves of the power of mental association as I have 
already hinted. We must have schools and meetings for this special 
object, which shall correspond in religious interest with our meetings for 
prayer. Then, and not till then, will devotfonal singing be restored to 
its proper basis. 

2. The musicians and publishers who by an unfortunate species of 
mal-adaptation, furnish us with music which is decidedly secular in its 
character, will, as infallibly injure the interests of devotional edification, 
as if they were to call up the most irrelevant thoughts and emotions by 
the powers of speech. To every mind of cultivated susceptibility, the 
tunes “ Drink to me only,”—* Farewel, ye green fields,” —“* Away with 
melancholy,” &c. speak just as loud and intelligibly, as if the singers 
were to pronounce the names of Bacchus, of Phillis, and Stephen, &c. 
The associations are from early life so fixed in his mind, that he can no 
longer seperate them. It matters not that sacred words are now ap- 
plied. ‘They are but an additional impatience. The old associations 
of thought remain to mingle themselves, in spite of all our efforts to the 
contrary, with the trains of devotional meditation. The persons to 
whom we here refer, are inflicting, probably without suspecting it, a 
deep, I had almost said an incurable wound upon the cause of devotional 
edification. Let the friends of Zion beware. KENANIAH. 





